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The  function  of  a  yearbook  is 
to  capture  a  moment  in  the  con- 
tinum  of  time  and  to  preserve  it 
through  word  and  picture,  so  that 
at  some  point  in  the  future,  it 
may  serve  as  the  medium 
through  which  that  part  of  the 
past  is  transmitted,  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

Yearbooks  have  traditionally 
restricted  the  locus  of  their  atten- 
tion to  those  things  most  imme- 
diately touching  the  lives  of  their 
intended  readers  —  the  classes 
they  attended,  the  organizations 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  and  the 


vents  which  highlighted  the 
term. 

But  no  reconstruction  of  time 
would  be  adequate  without  first 
locating  that  point  in  the  chain  of 
human  affairs.  Large-scale  devel- 
opments on  the  national  end  in- 
ternational levels  may  not  have 
directly  involved  anyone  at  West- 
minster, but  they  did  form  a 
backdrop  against  which  every- 
thing that  happened  in  New  Wil- 
mington took  meaning. 

To  understand  the  significance 
of  Westminster,  1972,  we  must 
first  place  ourselves  in  history. 


Richard  Nixon,  president  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  be- 
came the  first  American  chief  of 
state  to  visit  either  Red  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  tragic  war  in 
Indochina  entered  its  11th  year 
and  claimed  its  50,000  American 
life.  A  massive  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  in  the  spring  of  '72  met 
with  the  most  severe  U.  S.  re- 
sponse of  the  war  —  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  harbor. 

Another  American  expedition 
landed  in  the  mountanous  region 
of  the  moon  and  returned  asafely 
to  earth. 

George  Wallace  was  shot  and 


paralyzed  while  campaigning  for 
the  presidency. 

Desegregation  took  a  new 
twist,  as  school-busing,  the 
scorge  of  Dixie,  moved  north  and 
became  a  national  issue.  Ten- 
sions reached  the  flashpoint  in 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  in  the  fall  of 
1971,  when  arson  destroyed  ten 
school  buses. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  long-time 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
investigation,  uncorruptable  law 
enforcer,  and  campus  boogey 
man,  died  at  77. 

The  American  dollar,  over  val- 
ued in  relation  to  other  world 


currencies,  experienced  a  run, 
then  a  devaluation  as  the  U.  S. 
economy  battled  the  worst  case 
of  inflation  that  it  ever  suffered. 
Nixon  and  John  Connally,  his 
Treasury  Secretary,  instituted  a 
rigid  program  of  price-wage-and 
rent  controls  to  follow  a  three 
month  wage-price  freeze. 

The  Godfather,  a  much-her- 
alded and  long  awaited  movie 
about  the  Mafia  and  organized 
crime,  made  its  debut  and  set  off 
a  national  craze  for  gangster  triv- 
ia. Amidst  all  of  that,  a  real  gang 
war  broke  out  in  New  York. 


A  tragedy  of  titanic  propor- 
tions gripped  the  world  when  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  decided  to  settle 
their  differences  on  the  battle- 
field. Later,  it  was  learned  that 
retreating  Pakistani  troops  had 
masacred  thousands  of  Bengalis 
in  Dacca. 

In  the  end,  the  Pakistanis  lost 
not  only  the  war,  but  a  big  chunk 
of  their  country.  It  became 
known  as  Bangladesh  and  was 
immortalized  by  John  Lennon, 
formerly  of  the  Beatles. 

Time  Magazine  saw  fit  to 
award  author  Clifford  Irving  its 
"Con-Man  of  the  Year"  distinc- 
tion after  the  writer  had  master- 
fully taken  in  both  Time  and 
McGraw-Hill  Books  with  his  clev- 
erly written  forgery  that  was  tout- 
ed as  billionaire-recluse  Howard 
Hughes'  official  biography. 
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The  year  was  not  without  its 
lighter  moments,  though.  Two 
girls  from  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
Anne  Henning  and  Diane  Holum, 
joined  the  world's  gold  medal 
winners  at  the  1972  Winter  Olym- 
pics, and  saved  the  collective 
American  face. 

Finally,  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
made  a  tremendous  comeback, 
after  being  down  two  games  to 
none,  to  defeat  the  bad  boys  of 
baseball,  the  Baltimore  Orioles, 
and  win  the  1971  World  Series. 


The  1971-72  school  year  start- 
ed off  on  an  uneasy  note  even 
before  students  arrived  on  cam- 
pus. Letters  were  received  ex- 
plaining that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees had  rejected  all  open-dorm 
compromises  on  which  Student 
Association  had  wasted  an  entire 
spring.  The  College's  subsequent 
attempt  at  appeasement  —  8 
nicely  carpeted  cubicles  in  Ei- 
chenauer  dorm  —  also  hit  a  sour 
note  since  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  consulted. 

Still,  433  freshmen  arrived  on 
schedule  and  some  1200  upper- 
classmen  drifted  in  during  the 
following  week.  In  an  address  to 
the  frosh,  S.A.  President  Dave 
Cooper  explamed  some  of  the 
problems  W.  C.  students  face  say- 
ing that  "students  should  not 
have  to  beg  for  rights." 

The  first  Student  Activities  Fair 
on  September  13  gave  all  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  survey  campus 
activities  and  sign  up  for  more 
than  they  could  ever  hope  to  par- 
ticipate in. 

The  idea  of  the  "Magic  Key"  to 
Ferguson  Hall  was  welcomed  by 
upperclass  women  with  parental 
permission  for  self-regulated 
hours.  Westminster  had  recog- 
nized, at  least  partially,  the  need 
for  young  adults  to  decide  such 
questions  for  themselves.  Of 
course,  sex  discrimination  still 
existed  regarding  the  privilege  to 
eat  at  the  location  of  one's 
choice. 

The  Titans  and  Harold  Burry 
got  off  to  another  great  start  and 
were  picked  to  repeat  their  1970 
championship  performance. 
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President  Carlson  invited  "stu- 
dent leaders"  to  join  in  a  meeting 
to  help  evaluate  the  Middle  States 
Report.  Dave  Cooper,  claiming 
that  it  was  Student  Association's 
place  to  comment  on  the  report, 
accordingly  distributed  the  entire 
document,  marked  "Confiden- 
tial" to  all  Senate  members. 

The  Report  gave  Westminster  a 
general  rating  of  "good,  though 
not  very  qualitatively  distin- 
guished," but  judged  that  the 
overall  picture  was  deserving 
of  commendation  (and 
accreditation). 

The  evaluation  team  members 
characterized  the  student  body 
generally  as  "attractive  but  not 
very  intellectual;  interesting,  but 
not  very  easy  to  interest,"  or  as 
"not  very  inclined  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  solving  its  own  prob- 
lems." One  obviously  sympathet- 
ic Committeeman  was  moved  to 
observe  that  "the  students  have  a 
high  opinion  of  their  institution, 
are  intensly  loyal  and  have  great 
respect  for  their  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. This,  feeling  seems 
not  reciprocated,  or  there  is  too 
little  evidence  of  it." 

The  Report  criticized  heavily 
what  it  saw  as  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation among  all  facets  of  the 
College. 
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One  element  of  campus  life 
that  wasn't  hindered  by  finances 
or  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  the 
Celebrity  Series.  The  Liberal  Arts 
Forum,  did  an  excellent  job  of 
providing  varied  entertainment 
and  cultural  events  for  the 
community. 

The  Series  was  headlined  by 
Marcel  Marceau.  What  can  one 
say  about  Marcel?  It  is  useless  to 
try.  Just  be  silent,  like  he  was, 
and  fell  —  feel  the  wealth  of  emo- 
tion outpouring  for  this  man  — 
silent,  moving,  creating,  being. 

Lorin  Hollander  made  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  Westminster  and 
again  captivated  his  audience 
with  his  mastery  of  the  piano, 
this  time  accompanying  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  Orchestra. 

Where  Hollander  captivated  his 
audience,  Virgil  Fox  overwhelmed 
them.  With  a  screen  the  size  of 
the  Orr  proscenium  and  the  vol- 
ume to  match,  Virgil  Fox  and  the 
Pablo  Lights  dazzled  thrilled  and 
moved  the  audience  to  demand, 
"More,  More."  After  four  encores, 
Virgil  had  to  bow  out  as  best  he 
could,  (pictures  on  next  page). 

The  Vanguard  Theater's  pro- 
duction of  —  Long  Day's  Journey 
into  Night  was  well  presented,  but 
lacked  that  vital  spark  to  capture 
the  audience. 

The  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  too, 
lacked  this  fire,  although  it  was 
pretty  to  look  at.  Most  observers 
commented  that  they  would  have 
preferred  a  full  ballet. 

The  final  event  of  the  year 
more  than  made  up  for  the  previ- 
ous two.  Besides  noting  that  he 
had  "always  wanted  to  play  New 
Wilmington:  Peter  Nero  amazed 
all  as  his  supple  fingers  flew  over 
the  keyboard.  The  audience  ap- 
lauded  until  he  refused  to  play 
more. 
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At  the  October  19  meeting  of 
S.  A.,  Cooper  resigned  as  presi- 
dent —  poetically  calling  himself 
"only  one  seed  that's  been 
thrown  against  the  concrete  wall, 
caring  not  to  germinate  where 
growth  is  restrained  by  cement 
souls  and  mortared  minds."  In 
following  weeks  other  key  S.A. 
members  also  walked  out. 

The  first  attempt  to  elect  a  new 
president  failed.  Only  one  candi- 
date went  on  the  ballot  and  no 
one  was  elected.  Dr.  Carlson 
made  a  nice  showing,  however. 

Several  persons  were  interest- 
ed in  the  presidency  the  second 
time  around.  In  the  end,  Tim  Bo 
ner  was  chosen. 

About  this  time,  the  College 
witnessed  its  first  joint  discus- 
sions among  students,  faculty, 
administrators  and  trustees.  The 
topic  was  Communications  —  an 
aspect  of  campus  life  hit  hard  by 
the  Middle  States  Committee. 

Plans  got  underway  too,  for 
the  1972  Mock  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  March.  Chuck  Alberts 
and  Alan  Pendleton  were  named 
chairman  and  vice-chairman, 
respectively,  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

November  6's  "A  Song  For  the 
Children"  created  by  W.C.  stu- 
dents in  general,  and  Jeff  Jones, 
in  particular  was  well  received. 
Participation  extended  even  into 
administrative  ranks. 

I.F.C.  and  Pan-Hel  came  up 
with  a  novel,  and  successful,  way 
for  students  to  help  others  and 
themselves  —  the  November  17 
blood  drive,  run  by  Dave  Clapper- 
ton  and  Diane  Hackett. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
were  celebrated  in  the  traditional 
manners.  The  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner and  Vesper  service  was  sim- 
ple, but  impressive,  and  the  can- 
dlelight Christmas  service  was 
designed  around  the  universal 
message  of  John  3:16. 


The  January  term  began  on 
the  10th  of  the  month,  giving 
Westminster  students  an  extra 
week  at  home  when  most  of  their 
friends  had  already  returned  to 
their  schools.  However,  the 
memories  of  mobbed  registra- 
tion were  fresh  in  their  minds. 

The  biggest  news  in  January 
was  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Harold 
Burry  as  head  football  coach. 
This  item  was  released  before 
students  returned  to  campus.  All 
speculation  that  the  decision  was 
connected  with  the  so-called 
"Burry  incident"  involving  Black 
students  was  refuted  by  Dr.  Burry 
and  dismissed  when  it  was  re- 
vealed that  he  had  tendered  his 
resignation  as  early  as  mid-sea- 
son, 1970. 

Assistant  coach  Joseph  Fusco 
was  named  as  Dr.  Burry's  succes- 
sor as  coach  although  Burry 
remained  as  Athletic  Director  of 
the  College. 

Women  students  were  dealt 
another  blow  when  Women's 
Senate  dropped  the  issue  of  din- 
ing privileges  for  "lack  of  student 
interest."  It  seems  though,  that 
as  long  as  one  girl  is  still  interest- 
ed. Women's  Senate  should  be 
also. 
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Second  semester  got  under- 
way without  major  crisis.  Over 
1000  undergraduates  looked 
forward  to  Mock  Convention  as  a 
pick-up  from  mid-semester 
slump.  Greeks  and  honoraries 
tapped  new  members  to  perpetu- 
ate tradition. 

Student  Association  finally 
decided  to  do  something  about 
their  sad-looking  budget.  They 
turned  upon  the  publications 
with  this  in  mind.  Two-thirds 
through  the  academic  year,  S.A. 
accepted  over  $2100  total  from 
Holcad,  Argo  and  Scrawl  (from 
which  they  cut  off  funds  com- 
pletely). The  cuts  necessitated 
the  elimination  of  one  issue  of 
the  paper  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  and  color  content  of  the 
1972  Argos,  which  caused  con- 
tract alterations.  Thus,  the  publi- 
cations bailed  S.A.  out  after  it 
floundered  in  its  first  attempt  to 
control  the  activties  fee.  No  pub- 
lic thanks  was  ever  offered. 

The  faculty,  however,  appar- 
ently didn't  view  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  support  of  Scrawl  as 
the  proper  solution  to  S.A.'s 
money  problems.  They  voted 
down  a  faculty  proposal  for  a  new 
Publications  Committee  which 
would  have  given  student  votes  a 
majority.  Still,  all  requests  that 
S.A.  make  its  budget  public  were 
ignored. 

The  Student  Association's 
spring  officer  elections  seemed 
remarkably  well-run.  A  slate  sys- 
tem was  implemented  which  set 
Hal  Scott  and  Company  against 
Pete  Blose  and  Friends  after  the 
primaries.  Pete  was  the  campus' 
final  choice  with  over  50%  of  all 
students  voting.  He  was  sworn  in 
on  the  first  day  of  spring  —  a  fit- 
ting start;  but,  unfortunately,  not 
enough  Senators  cared  enough 
about  their  new  president  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  quorum  at  his 
first  meeting. 
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Mock  Convention  came  and 
went.  The  students  elected  a 
presidential  ticket,  had  a  great 
time  and  got  curfews  extended. 
However,  they  probably  didn't 
learn  a  lot  about  how  the  person- 
al interests  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  influence  the 
balloting. 

The  Executive  Committee, 
headed  by  Chuck  Alberts,  did  a 
fantastic  job.  Alan  Pendleton, 
Convention  Chairman,  displayed 
amazing  expertise  and  stamina 
through  the  drawn-out  sessions. 

The  administration  of  Pete 
Blose  decided  to  make  intervisita- 
tion  its  "Cause  Celebre."  S.A. 
passed  a  resolution  declaring 
open  dorms  with  rigidly  con- 
trolled hours  and  the  invasions 
began,  with  the  violators  politely 
spelling  their  names  for  the  desk 
sitters.  While  most  students 
agreed  with  the  idea  of  intervisi- 
tation  in  some  form,  many  took 
sides  against  Pete's  forceful 
methods. 

S.A.'s  plan  to  set  up  a  $1000 
fund  to  help  pay  student  fines  lev- 
ied for  violating  College  policy 
left  an  extremely  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouths  of  those  affected  by 
S.A.'s  supposed  money  problems. 
The  Finance  Committee,  while 
refusing  to  publish  a  budget,  had 
claimed  that  every  penny  of  the 
money  rescinded  from  the  publi- 
cations budgets  was  earmarked 
to  finance  current  bills.  However, 
when  the  newly  appointed  Fi- 
nance Committee  chairman  took 
a  look  at  the  books,  he  discovered 
some  $2000  totally  uncommitted 
as  yet.  This  discrepancy  left  S.A. 
with  a  credibility  gap  unspeaka- 
bly wide. 
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The  College  Judicial  Board  was 
given  its  first  major  responsibility 
when  the  students  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  College  policy  on  inter- 
visitation  came  before  it.  Each 
case  was  brought  individually 
before  the  Judicial  Board  who 
spent  a  highly  pressured  week  in 
lengthy  sessions  before  reaching 
its  first  decision  —  guilty  with  a 
token  fine. 

The  decision  was  correctly 
viewed  as  a  victory  for  the  stu- 
dents who  actively  supported 
Pete  Blose  as  well  as  for  those 
who  might  have  joined  the  inva- 
sions had  not  more  practical 
considerations  stopped  them. 


Campus  reaction  to  the  deci- 
sions, both  pro  and  con,  had 
hardly  died  down  when  S.A. 
swung  its  ax  again,  this  time  de.y,^ 


livering  a  final  blow  to  the  ARGO. 
After  S.A.'s  first  two  proposed 
budgets,  one  with  and  one  with- 
out a  yearbook,  were  termed  'idi- 
otic' by  the  Association's  adviser, 
they  were  both  scrapped.  An 
$8000  "compromise"  allotment 
for  ARGO  slid  through  in  a  budget 
that  passed  without  a  word  of 
discussion  from  the  floor. 

Immediately,  all  persons  on 
campus  who  were  aware  of  the 
difficulties  undergone  by  publica- 
tions staffs  in  1971-72  due  to 
S.A.'s  mismanagement  of  funds, 
joined  the  Publications  Commit- 
tee in  its  earlier  request  made  of 
President  Carlson  to  recommend 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  re- 
move the  moneys  allotted  to  stu- 
dent publications  from  Student 
Association  control.  The  docu- 
mented charge  was  incompet- 
ence in  money  management. 


The  weather  was  kind  to  the 
graduates  of  1972  and  permitted 
a  dry  Commencement  ceremony 
on  Sunday,  June  4. 

Speaker  was  Joseph  Blatch- 
ford,  youthful,  energetic  director 
of  ACTION,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's new  agency  for  organiz- 
ing volunteer  help  for  the  needy. 
His  comments,  taken  seriously, 
should  have  embarassed  many  of 
those  present. 

There  is  a  hidden  danger,  how- 
ever, in  taking  Mr.  Blatchford's 
remarks  to  heart.  He  represents 
the  success  of  an  idealistic  phi- 
losophy, the  belief  that  good  in- 
tentions are  all  that  is  required  to 
change  the  world  situation.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  the  best  life-prep- 
aratory lesson  for  the  graduates 
of  1972. 
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When  the  Board  of  Trustees 
met  on  June  3,  its  major  deci- 
sions concerning  students  repre- 
sented successes  for  S.A.  Dr. 
Carlson  failed  to  endorse  the 
proposal  to  put  student  publica- 
tions moneys  in  more  competent 
hands.  The  Board  then  startled 
some  skeptics  by  granting  open 
dorms  on  weekends.  The  policy 
insures  intervisitation  in  either 
men's  or  women's  residence 
halls  on  at  least  one  occasion 
each  week. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gles of  Student  Association.  An 
appropriate  adage  might  be  "the 
wheel  that  squeaks  loudest  gets 
oiled  first."  It  seems  that  for  the 
past  few  years,  ever  since  stu- 
dents really  started  to  fight  to 
control  their  own  lives,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  held  that  only  by 
working  through  the  Proper 
Channels  would  students  accom- 
plish much.  Mr.  Blose  seems  to 
have  disproven  this  theory,  how- 
ver,  or  at  least  shown  that  the 
Proper  Channels  can  always  be 
augmented  by  a  little  activity  on 
the  side. 

Those  of  us  who  maintained 
faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Proper 
Channel  route  stand  humbly 
corrected. 
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GLANCE  OVER  THE  WHO'S  WHO  OF  THE  PROGRAM, 
AND  WAIT  TO  BE  ENTERTAINED. 
FINE. 

ENJOY  YOURSELF. 
BUT  WHAT  OF  US? 

WE  WHO  WORKED  TO  BUILD  FROM  PRINTED  WORD 


THAT  WORLD  YOU  SEE  BEFORE  YOU 


A  PLAY  IS  BUT  PRINTED  WORD  ON  PRINTED  PAGE 
UNTIL  IT  IS  GIVEN  FORM  AND  LIFE. 

THIS  IS  THE  ALPHA  OF  OUR  CRAFT. 


I  SIT  IN  A  CHAIR 
AND  DO  NOT  DARE 
TO  LOOK 

AT  THE  PERSON  NEXT  TO'  ME. 
KEEP  COOL 
READ  WELL 
CREATE  A  SPELL 

HOPE  FOR  A  PART  HIS  TIME. 


THE  PLAYERS'  PLAY  IS  GONE 
THE  AUDIENCE  GONE 

THE  WORLD  THAT  NEVER  WAS  — VANISHED 
THIS  THE  OMEGA  OF  OUR  CRAFT. 


Politics,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
art  of  the  practical  —  the  arena  in 
which  divergent  self-interests 
clash  and  reach  working  accord. 

The  national  political  conven- 
tion, likewise,  is  politics  in  its 
purest  form.  Interests  assemble 
and  contest  on  e  and  other  for 
primacy.  In  the  end,  it  is  always  a 
compromise  that  dictates  the 
direction  of  things;  a  compro- 
mise that  roots  itself  in  the  rela- 
tive strengths  of  the  combatants 
and  flowers  into  a  presidential 
campaign  with  the  support  of  all 
those  interests. 


However,  at  Westminster 
College's  ninth  quadrennial 
Mock  Convention,  all  the 
rules  of  conventional  poli- 
tics went  right  out  the  win- 
dow. George  McGovern,  a 
man  of  principle  and  not  a 
man  of  politics,  received  the 
group's  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Despite 
predictions,  McGovern  also 
became  the  choice  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party 
in  July,  1972. 

Still,  a  visitor  to  the  affair, 
who  was  told  that  the  gath- 
ering provided  an  interest- 
ing insight  to  the  coming 
National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, must  have  left 
dumbfounded  as  he  saw 
such  paradoxes  as  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia  and  a  few 
other  southern  delegations 
coaliscing  around  the  Mc- 
Govern forces,  forsaking 
Wallace  before  the  first  bal- 
lot, and  Michigan,  in  1972, 
voting  to  make  forced  bus- 
ing part  of  the  Democratic 
Platform. 

Oklahoma's  Senator  Fred 
R.  Harris,  delivered  the  key- 
note address,  sounding  off 
against  the  political  system 
and  the  'corrupt'  society  in 
which  it  operates.  West- 
minster's own  Walter 
Scheid,  however,  proved 
more  effective  in  capturing 
the  spirit  of  the  gathering. 
Harris  did  little  more  than 
convince  his  audience  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate. 


After  the  convention  got  down 
to  business,  it  took  nine  ballots  to 
tap  George  McGovern  as  the  par- 
ty nominee  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  Neither  Humphrey  nor 
Muskie  had  any  organization,  and 
both  had  dropped  from  the  race 
shortly  after  the  first  ballot. 
George  Wallace  proved  little  more 
potent,  as  he  also  failed  to  gain  a 
large  following.  McGovern's  prin- 
cipal opposition  came  from  dark- 
horse  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  whose 
forces  marshalled  nearly  half  the 
convention  for  his  conservative 
ideology. 

The  gathering  then  gained 
near  comic-opera  proportion  as 
McGovern  failed  to  name  a  run- 
ing  mate  and  the  choice  was 
thrown  open  to  the  convention. 
After  a  long  bitter  strugge  be- 
tween the  forces  of  John  Lindsay, 
John  Tunney  and  Shirley  Chish- 
olm,  the  New  York  major  got  the 
nod  in  another  marathon 
session.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Mock 
Convention  was  split  wide  open 
over  the  selection  of  a  V.P.  candi- 
date. McGovern  himself  seemed 
to  have  a  few  problems  in  this 
area  in  July. 

While  the  convention  was,  no 
doubt,  a  learning  device  for  all 
who  participted,  the  inconsis- 
tencies, the  excessive  depend- 
ence on  political  moralism  and 
the  free  exercise  of  individual 
delegates'  own  consciences,  may 
have  wrecked  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
exploring  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tional political  system. 


When  departing  seniors  claim 
they  will  never  return,  some  are 
serious.  Bt  even  if  they  really 
never  want  to  see  New  Wilming- 
ton again,  there  are  some  things 
they  will  never  forget.  One  of 
these  is  the  Amish.  Unique  in 
their  attitude,  the  Amish  people 
would  seem  to  be  polarized  op- 
posites  to  modern  college  stu- 
dents. Yet,  there  are  aspects  of 
the  Amish  lifestyle  that  must  be 
admired,  even  if  not  by  way  of 
imitation.  The  copy  for  this  essay 
was  taken  from  the  "Amish 
Notes"  column  of  the  New  Wil- 
mington Globe  and  the  segments 
are  reprinted  exactly  as  they 
appeared. 


SOCIETY 

Thursday  a  corn  husking  was 
held  in  the  Norman  Byler  home 
he  was  the  man  who  had  the 
pungered  lung  is  not  supposed  to 
work  for  another  two  weeks  is 
able  to  be  up  and  around  though. 

On  the  marriage  list  is  Abe 
Shrock  and  Mrs  Anna  Hostetler 
fourth  wife  of  the  late  Isreal  Hos- 
tetler wedding  date  is  set  for  Nov 
4  with  dinner  to  be  served  in  the 
Alvin  Peachey  home  for  200  invit- 
ed guests  on  the  day  her  first 
husband  was  laid  to  rest. 

The  baby  boy  at  Amos  R  Stoltz- 
fuses  has  been  named  Elam  and 
the  little  girl  at  Samuel  Hertzlers 
will  answer  to  the  name  of  Sadie. 

Friday  eve  callers  in  the 
Sharp  home  were  the  Sharp  sis- 
ters Mrs  Elizabeth  Peachey  daus 
Mary  Ann  Francis  after  noon  call- 
ers were  Mrs  Mary  Kurtz  daus  Mrs 
John  Kauffman  Mrs  Jesse  Zook. 


HEALTH 

Mrs.  Eli  Byler  is  not  well  for  the 
last  few  weeks  has  bronicle 
trouble. 

About  the  health  Mrs  Monroe 
Hohlor  was  a  hospital  patient  had 
surgery  her  hubby  was  so  glad 
when  she  came  home  lo  and 
behold  he  suffered  a  heart  attack 
and  landed  in  the  Hospital 
himself. 

An  unseen  and  very  unwel- 
come visitor  is  turned  loose 
around  here  again.  Altho  he  is 
unseen  sure  makes  himself  felt 
he  goes  by  the  name  of  virous 
and  strikes  hard  this  winter.  In 
the  wee  hours  of  Friday  morning 
the  writer  awoke  and  on  trying  to 
get  up  nearly  blacked  out  but  was 
forced  to  get  up  by  a  diahrea  with 
a  swimming  head  and  legs  that 
were  not  steady  I  finally  managed 
at  daybreak  to  get  to  the  sink  for 
a  drink  of  water  but  fell  into  bed 
again  exhausted. 

John  E  Byler  is  again  able  to  go 
away  some. 
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HELPING  YOUR  NEIGHBOR 

Tue.  was  the  large  raising  at 
Sam  K  Yoders  where  they  put  up 
a  barn  and  straw  shed  to  replace 
the  one  that  burned  a  few  weeks 
ago,  between  150  and  175  men 
and  boys  were  there  also  40  some 
women  where  some  quilted.  The 
barn  was  almost  complete  with 
some  of  the  doors  hung  and  stalls 
in  all  but  cow  stantions  they 
lacked  bolts  or  those  would  have 
been  in  too.  Now  only  the  top 
floor  of  planks  to  lay  yet  which 
first  have  to  be  made.  Were  a 
truck  load  there  from  Mercer  in- 
cluding his  bro.  Dan  N  Yoders 
and  son-in-laws  Andy  M  Hersh- 
bergers  also  others.  Sams  bro. 
Bishop  Enos  S  Yoder  of  Conewon- 
go  Valley  N  York  also  was  there. 
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Octobers  bright  blue  weather  and 
nights  are  cool  with  heavy  fog  in 
the  morning  but  favors  rain  no 
killing  frost  yet  and  middle  of 
October  is  here  saying  is  we  had 
no  frost  a  full  moon  so  no  frost 
this  month  and  John  M  Byler  Jr 
must  be  the  champion  squash 
raiser  as  he  had  one  over  100  lb 
one  70  lb  so  lets  run  a  raise  next 
year  John. 


This  page  contains  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a 
water  color  painting  by  Nelson  E.  Oestreich  entitled 
"Amish  Way  to  School."  Mr.  Oestreich  is  an  associate 
professor  and  is  chairman  of  the  art  department  at 
Westminster. 


it. 


RELIGION 

Dec  10  —  Here  we  are  in  the 
last  month  of  another  year  and 
will  soon  be  gone  and  our  memo- 
ries go  back  to  the  shepards 
watching  there  flocks  by  night 
when  lo  and  behold  they  seen  this 
star  in  the  East  and  heard  the 
glad  tidings  that  a  babe  was  born 
who  would  save  us  from  our  sins 
my  thoughts  go  back  to  this  child 
who  lay  in  the  manger  he  had  no 
nice  soft  little  cradle  or  crib  like 
todays  little  babes  when  they  ar- 
rive home  from  the  Hospital  no 
fancy  clothing  like  often  awaits 
these  youngsters  when  they  ar- 
rive home. 


DEATH 

My  memories  go  back  to  a 
mother  who  had  a  Birthday  today 
and  would  be  92  was  she  still 
living 


Oh  Mother  dear  I  think  of  you 
Who  died  while  I  was  feeding  you 
Oh  we  thought  it  could  not  be 
Your  life  it  ebbed  so  fast  away. 
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WORK 

Those  that  have  orchards  are 
busy  picking  apples  corn  husking 
is  mostly  finished  men  folks  have 
time  to  do  a  little  hunting  and 
fishing  for  sport. 

Francis  Peachey  is  now  milk 
maid  on  the  John  Rodgers  farm 
at  present  they  milk  220  cows 
takes  them  5  hours  to  milk  in  the 
morning  4  hours  in  the  eve  she 


has  a  helper  some  times  two  of 
them. 

Grass  is  still  growing  and  some 
hay  to  be  put  in  yet. 

Women  are  busy  houseclean- 
ing  and  canning  chickens  many 
chickens  lost  there  heads  the 
past  few  weeks  to  make  room  for 
the  pullets  old  hens  are  cheap 
and  bring  very  little  if  shipped  so 
many  are  canned  for  Winter  use. 
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That  which  we  need 

Now  in  our  hour  of  truce,  — 

Route  our  own  profound  misery  and  dread, 

Muttering,  beneath  this  unfriendly  sky, 

"Guess  we'll  give  it  one  more  try." 

"Guess  we'll  give  it  one  more  try." 

—  Jerry  Thornton 


To  fling  my  arms  wide 
In  some  place  of  the  sun, 
To  whirl  and  to  dance 
Till  the  white  day  is  done. 
Then  rest  at  cool  evening 
Beneath  a  tall  tree 
While  night  comes  on  gently, 

Dark  like  me  — 
That  is  my  dream! 

—  Langston  Hughes 


There  is  a  place  in  New  Wil- 
mington that  is  all  things  to  all  to 
all  people  —  the  Walton-Mayne 
Student  Union  (or  the  TUB,  for 
short). 

To  the  local  townspeople,  it 
probably  represents  the  worst 
that  Westminster  has  to  offer.  Its 
entrances  being  guarded  by  allj 
manner  of  strange-looking  peo-' 
pie,  the  TUB  is  definately  off-lim- 
its to  the  stout  citizenry  of 
borough. 
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To  the  new  arrival  on  campus, 
the  TUB  can  be  an  equally  forbid- 
den place.  It  is  here  that  the 
freshman  gats  his  first  taste  of 
lonliness  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd. 

And  for  the  veteran  Westmins- 
ter student,  the  TUB  can  be  a 
place  to  find  solace,  peace,  to 
examine  one's  innermost 
thoughts. 

But  the  TUB  does  have  a  repu- 
tation to  uphold.  First,  and  fore- 
most, it  is  a  jousting  arena  for 
blooming  social  skills.  The  bridge 
games  of  today  may  well  be  the 
'board'  meetings  of  tomorrow. 

A  visitor  to  the  campus  was 
once  moved  to  remark  "the  TUB 
is  nothing  but  a  love-nest.  These 
kids  should  have  the  decency  to 
go  find  a  hay  mow,  like  we  used 
or  just  learn  to  control 


themselves." 

Unfortunately,  the  TUB  must 
serve  as  the  shadowy  rendez- 
vous for  hundreds  of  couples 
because  it  is  the  only  place  on 
campus  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  privacy.  The  College's 
Board  of  Trustees  determined 
earlier  in  the  year  that  any  hay 
mows  would  have  to  be  in  real 
barns,  not  in  the  dormitorys. 
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aced  (ast).  v.  "to  ace":  to  receive  the 
grade  A  for  a  test,  paper  or  course. 


dude  (dood),  n.  A  socially  adequate  male 
person;  often  paired  with  "chicks". 


blew  (bloo),  V.  "to  blow":  1.  To  vomit,  re- 
gurgitate. Used  with  certain  words  such 
as  "blew  lunch"  or  "blew  my  oats."  2.  To 
bomb  out  on . 

blow  it  off  (blo'it  of),  V.  To  not  do  or  not 
attend:  "I  blew  off  studying  last  night"  or 
"Let's  blow  off  psych  today." 

bolt  (bolt)  V.  bolted,  boltin'.  1.  To  move 
very  quickly:  "He  really  bolted."  2.  To 
leave  quickly:  "I'm  boltin'  outa  here." 

bomb  (bom),  v.  To  do  very  poorly  on:  "I 
really  bombed  that  test." 

Burgh,  the  (burg),  n.  A  city  in  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania;  a  port  where  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers  converge 
to  form  the  Ohio;  steel.  671,659  (1940). 


The  Burgh 


chick  (chTk),  n.  A  desirable  female;  often 
paired  with  "dude". 

coin  (koin),  n.  Gold,  silver  or  other  metal 
or  certificates  generally  accepted  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  current  transactions. 

cut  me  a  break  (kijt'  me  a  brak),  v.  A 
phrase  asking  for  a  respite  or  reprieve. 

decent  (de  sent)  or  dece  (des),  adj.  A  de- 
scription used  to  indicate  approval  or  sat- 
isfaction: 'That  movie  was  decent,"  or 
"That  was  a  dece  flick." 

dog  (dog,  dog),  n.  The  grade  "D". 


Chick  Dude 


easin  (e  zin),  adj.  Being  without  worry  or 
anxiety;  often  used  after  sleazin  through 
a  packed  situation. 


flagged  (flagd), 
grade  "F". 


V.  "to  flag":  to  receive  the 


get  one  on  (g^t  wijn  on)  v.  To  become  ine- 
briated or  intoxicated. 

grogan  (gro'gan)  n.  A  person  with  rather 
poor  social  manners,  adj.  Having  poor 
manners. 

gross  (gros),  adj.  Morally  coarse,  indeli- 
cate or  indecent,  n.  and  v.  used  as  gross- 
out.  1.  To  appall  or  shock  by  coarseness, 
indelicateness  or  indecency:  "Censorship 
USA  grossed  me  out."  2.  A  situation  in 
which  a  person  is  shocked  or  appalled  by 
the  coarseness,  indelicateness  or  inde- 
cency: "What  a  gross-out  that  song  is." 

grunts  (grunts),  n.,  always  pi.  Food  items 
normally  considered  fit  for  human 
consumption. 


Grunts 


handy  (han'di).  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
engage  in  self-stimulation;  keeping  one's 
hands  to  oneself. 


hardass  (hard  as),  n.  One  who,  mistaken- 
ly, believes  himself  to  be  the  ultimate  in 
muscular  development  and  charismatic 
appeal. 


Hardass 


hassle  (has'al)  n.  A  bother;  problem  or 
trouble:  "Hey,  man,  what  a  hassle."  v.  To 
bother  or  trouble:  "Quit  hasslin  me." 

hitChft),  V.  To  go  to,  as  in  "hit  the  rack." 

hit  the  rack  (rak),  v.  To  go  to  bed. 

hog  (hog),  n.  A  female  person  who  is  a 
rather  easy  social  acquisition  and  has  a 
dubious  appearance,  var:  sweat  hog 
(swet)  A  hog  with  worse  looks  and  a  per- 
spiration problem. 

hook  (hook),  n.  The  grade  "C."  v.  To  re- 
ceive the  grade  "C." 

hoops  (h56ps),  n.  A  game  played  by  two 
teams  consisting  of  five  players  each  in 
which  the  object  is  to  put  a  large  ball 
through  baskets  located  at  either  end  of 
the  playing  surface. 

horny  (hSr'nT),  adj.  To  be  desperately  in 
need  of  gratification  of  one  of  the  basic 
human  drives. 

I'm  there  (Fm  th§r),  interj.  A  phrase  used 
to  express  future  intention  of  being  some 
place  or  future  completion  of  a  task. 

lay  me  five  (la  me  fiv),  or  lay  me  ten  (ten), 
V.  imp.  A  request  for  a  handshake. 

Mary  (mar"i),  n.  A  rather  robust  waitress 
employed  in  a  small  restaurant  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Newc. 

Mike's  (mlks),  n.  A  popular  drinking  es- 
tablishment north  of  the  nearby  town  of 
Newc. 

Newc  (nook),  n.  A  city  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, 42.000. 

on  the  rag  (on  the' rag'),  adj.  To  be  subject 
to  periodic  physical  and/  or  mental  sensa- 
tions (grouchiness,  depression,  etc.); 
occurs  in  both  sexes.  Admonitions 
against  this  condition  include:  No  cause 
to  be  on  the  gauze,  or,  No  need  to  bleed,  v. 
To  complain  or  act  in  a  grouchy  or  de- 
pressed condition:  "Quit  raggin." 


On  the  Rag 


packed  (pakt),  adj.  Having  the  quality  of 
being  very  busy;  having  a  great  number  of 
things  to  do  and  very  little  time  in  which 
to  do  them;  pressed  for  time. 


Pike  (pik),  n.  A  toll  road  across  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  first  such  toll  road  in 
the  U.S. 

rays,  catch  some  (raz),  v.  To  receive  the 
ultraviolet  radiation  of  the  sun  resulting 
in  a  darkening  of  skin  complexion. 


Rays 


rip-off  (rTp'  of),  v.  To  take  or  take  away 
dishonestly  or  wrongfully,  esp.  secretly: 
"Let's  rip-off  a  six-pack."  n.  A  swindle, 
fraud  or  bad  deal:  "What  a  rip-off  that 
concert  was!" 

serial  (sTr  e  T)  adj.  More  serious  than 
serious. 

sleaze  (slez),  v.  1.  To  barely  get  by;  to  suf- 
fice; to  slip  through  "by  the  skin  of  your 
teeth":  "He  sleazed  through  the  course." 
2.  To  gather  up  or  dig  up:  "Let's  sleaze  us 
up  some  hogs."  3.  To  go  someplace: 
"Let's  sleaze  on  down  to  Newc."  n.  1.  A 
person  who  characteristically  barely  gets 
by  m  his  undertakings.  2.  A  person  or 
thing  of  low  character  or  other  undesir- 
able traits,  adj.  sleazy.  Of  or  having  the 
quality  of  being  low  in  quality  or  just  bare- 
ly sufficing:  "Coney's  is  a  sleazy  place." 

slip  me  some  skin  (siTp  me  sum  skm),  v. 
imp.  Alternate  form  of  "lay  me  five." 

take  a  powder  (tak''a  pou'der),  v.  To  depart 
rapidly;  can  be  used  declaratively  or  im- 
peratively: "I'm  takin  a  powder,"  or, 
"Take  a  powder,  dude." 

z's,  catch  some  (zez),  v.  1.  To  sleep.  2.  To 
hit  the  rack. 

zits  (zTts),  n.  usually  pi.  Small,  usually  in- 
flamatory  swellings  or  elevations  of  the 
skin. 
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The  most  effective  way  to 
bring  back  the  mood  of  times 
past  is  to  hear  again  the  music 
that  people  were  singing  then. 
Since  a  yearbook  is,  for  us,  a 
printed  medium,  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  combine  some  of  the  lyr- 
ics you  were  hearing  with  some 
of  the  things  you  were  doing. 

Imagine  there's  no  heaven, 
It's  easy  if  you  try, 
No  hell  below  us, 
Above  us  only  sky. 
Imagine  all  the  people. 
Living  for  today. 

You  may  say  I'm  a  dreamer. 
But  I'm  not  the  only  one. 
1  hope  someday  you'll  join  us, 
And  the  world  will  live  as  one. 


Listen  children  to  a  story, 
that  was  written  long  ago, 
About  a  kingdom  on  a  mountain, 
and  the  valley  folks  below. 
On  the  mountain  was  a  treasure, 
buried  deep  beneath  the  stone. 
And  the  valley  people  swore 
they'd  have  it  for  their  very 
own. 

Go  ahead  and  hate  your  neighbor, 
Go  ahead  and  cheat  a  friend. 
Do  it  in  the  name  of  heaven. 
You'll  be  justified  in  the  end. 
There  won't  be  any  trumpets 

blowing, 
Come  the  judgement  day. 
On  the  bloody  morning  after, 
One  tin  soldier  rides  away. 


He  is  now  to  be  among  you. 
At  the  calling  of  your  hearts. 
Rest  assure  this  troubadour, 
Is  acting  on  his  part. 
The  union  of  your  spirits  here 
Has  caused  him  to  remain. 
Whenever  2  or  more  of  you, 
are  gathered  in  his  name, 
There  is  love,  There  is  love. 

Well,  a  man  shall  leave  his  mother. 
And  a  woman  leave  her  home. 
They  shall  travel  on  to  where 
The  two  shall  be  as  one. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
Is  now      until  the  end. 
Woman  draws  her  life  from  man, 
And  Gives  it  back  again 
And  there  is  love.  There  is  love. 
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And  the  sign  said  'long  haired, 
freal^y  people,  nead  not  apply.' 
So  I  tucked  my  hair  up  under 
my  hat,  and  went  in  to  ask  him 
why. 

He  said,  "You  look  like  a  fine 
upstanding  young  man,  I  think 
you'll  do." 

So  I  took  off  my  hat  —  I  said," 
Imagine  that,  me  working 
for  you 

Sign,  sign,  everywhere  a  sign, 
Blocking  out  the  scenery,  breaking 
my  mind; 

Do  this.  Don't  do  that. 
Can't  you  read  the  sign? 


Riders  on  the  storm. 
Riders  on  the  storm, 
Into  this  house  we're  born. 
Into  this  world  wer'e  thrown, 
Like  a  dog  without  a  bone. 
An  actor  out  on  loan. 
Riders  on  the  storm. 

There's  a  killer  on  the  road. 
His  brain  is  squirmin  like  a  toad. 
Take  a  long  holiday, 
Let  your  children  play. 
If  you  give  this  man  a  ride. 
Sweet  family  will  die, 
Killer  on  the  road. 


You  just  call  out  my  name, 

And  you  know  wherever  I  am, 

I'll  come  running,  to  see  you  again. 

Winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  call. 

And  I'll  be  there. 

You've  got  a  friend. 

When  you're  down  and  troubled, 
and  you  need  a  helping  hand. 

And  nothin',  no  nothin's  goin' 
right. 

Put  your  head  together,  and  call  my 

name  out  low. 
And  soon,  soon  I'll  be  knockin' 

upon  your  door. 


Morning  is  broken. 
Like  the  first  morning 
Blackbird  has  spoken, 
Like  the  first  bird. 

Praise  for  the  morning. 
Praise  for  the  singing, 
Praise  for  them  springing. 
Fresh  from  the  world. 


Virgil  Cane  is  my  name  and  I  drove  on  the 

vandal  train; 
Till  so  much  calvary  came,  and  tore  up 

the  tracks  again, 
in  the  winter  of  '65,  we  were  hungry  — 

just  barely  alive, 
i  took  the  train  to  Richmond  that  fall.  It 

was  a  time  I  remember  oh  so  well. 

The  night  they  drove  old  Dixie  down,  and 

the  bells  were  ringing; 
The  night  they  drove  old  Dixie  down,  and 

the  people  were  singing; 
they  went  da,  da,  da. 


I  got  up  this  morning. 
And  while  I  was  having  my  coffee. 
My  woman  came  in,  Sat  down  by  my  side; 
And  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  said,  "I've  a  confession  to  make," 
And  I  said,  "Woman,  speak  what's  on  your 
mind." 

She  said,  "I  found  somebody  new  to  take 

your  place." 
I  said,  "Don't  feel  so  all  alone, 
I've  found  someone  of  my  own." 


Here  they  come,  warmin'  up! 

I  hear  the  pitter-patter  of  little  people  on 

the  living-room  rug. 
Woe  is  me!  there  goes  the  T.V. 
Now  it's  Popeye  and  Pluto,  Batman  and 

Bozo, 

Don't  spill  the  corn  flakes. 

They'll  break  at  lunch  break. 

Home  from  the  office,  why  did  I  stop  to 

have  a  beer  with  the  boys? 
Now  my  head  starts  to  poppin' 
It's  a  Saturday  Morning  Confusion. 
If  you  think  you  can  sleep,  it's  an  illusion 
But,  You'll  probably  get  a  rude  intrusion 

from  Harry,  the  dog. 
Harry  the  dog,  is  as  big  as  can  be,  and 

Harry  the  dog,  had  puppies  last  week. 
We  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  a  he  or  a  she 

Now  we  know! 
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Did  you  write  the  book  of  love,  and  do  you 

have  faith  in  God  above, 
If  the  Bible  tells  you  so? 
Now  do  you  believe  in  rock  and  roll,  and 

can  music  save  your  mortal  soul, 
And  can  you  teach  me  how  to  dance  real 

slow? 

Well  I  know  that  you're  in  love  with  him, 

cause  I  saw  you  dancin  in  the  gym. 
You  both  kicked  off  your  shoes,  then  I  dig 

those  rhythmic  blues. 
I  was  a  lonely  teenage  bronkin'  buck  with 

a  pink  carnation  and  a  pickup  truck; 
But  I  knew  I  was  out  of  luck  the  day  the 

music  died. 
So  bye,  bye  Miss  American  Pie, 
Drove  my  Chevy  to  the  levee 
But  the  levee,  was  dry. 
Then  good  ole  boys  drinkin'  whiskey  and 

rye, 

Singin'  "this  will  be  the  day  that  I  die, 
This  will  be  the  day  that  I  die." 


Almost  heaven.  West  Virginia  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  Shenandoah  River 

Life  is  old  there,  older  than  the  trees. 

Younger  than  the  mountains,  blowing  like 
a  breeze. 

Country  roads  take  me  home. 

To  the  place  I  belong  —  West  Virginia,  Mt. 
Mama 

Take  me  home,  country  roads. 
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Got  to  be  there,  be  there  in  the  morning, 
When  she  says  'hello'  to  the  world;  got  to 
be  there. 

And  show  her  that  she's  my  girl,  Oh  what 

a  feeling  there'll  be, 
The  moment  I  know  she  loves  me,  Cause 

when  I  look  in  her  eyes, 
I  realize,  I  need  her  sharing  the  world 

beside  me. 


Stayin  in  bed  all  morning 
Just  to  pass  the  time. 
There's  somethin  wrong  here. 
There  can  be  no  denyin' 
One  of  us  is  changin',  or 
Maybe  we  just  stopped  tryin' 

And  it's  too  late,  baby,  now  it's  too  late, 
Though  we  really  did  try  to  make  it. 
Something  inside  has  died  and  I  can't 
hide, 

And  I  just  can't  fake  it. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  the  West- 
minister campus  was  emptied  for 
the  long,  hot  summer.  The  stu- 
dents would  take  to  the  seasonal 
jobs  at  the  beaches,  on  construc- 
tion gangs  and  in  the  mills  to 
support  their  collegiate  babbits. 
But,  alas,  that  day  is  gone.  No 
longer  is  New  Wilmington  grant- 


For  many  years,  fall  was  a  time 
of  elation  in  Paradise.  Football 
was  everything  and  Dr.  Harold 
Burry  was  even  more.  The  leg- 
endary coach  has  left  the  grid 
wars  though,  this  was  his  last 
campaign.  Fall  in  New  Wilming- 
ton could  revert  to  being  just 
another  time  to  admire  nature. 


A  stranger  in  a  wintry 
paradise?  Hardly.  The  communi- 
ty is  small  and  intimate  —  you 
either  love  it  or  want  to  leave  it. 
Short,  grey  days  and  long,  cold 
nights  characterize  the  place.  It 
was  under  such  conditions  that 
the  unique  spirit  of  Westminster 
was  born  —  apathy. 
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Winter  in  New  Wilmington  is 
like  winter  in  no  other  place.  As 
each  flake  falls  upon  another, 
building  higher  the  blanket  of 
snow,  the  sense  of  desolation  in 
the  isolated  valley  becomes  most 
acute.  They  say  that  students  do 
their  most  serious  work  then  — 
fraternity  and  sorority  rush. 
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Spring  is  that  time  of  year 
when  it  is  not  really  too  difficult 
to  like  New  Wilmington.  This  is 
the  time  when  things  happen  all 
over.  Action  down  by  Brittain 
Lake  takes  on  a  new  look  —  the 
bikini.  Students  head  for  the 
great  outdoors  to  study  —  ignor- 
ing the  stuff  that  drops  on  them 
from  the  newly-leaved  trees.  The 
babbling  brook  flows  once  more 
—  as  soon  as  all  the  trash  is 
cleaned  out.  Parents  may  come 
to  visit  then  —  and  some  of  the 
most  unlikely  people  wear  dress- 
es or  ties. 

Final  exams  always  help  to 
spoil  the  scene,  though,  and  the 
memories  of  bleak  winter  are  not 
long  past.  Still,  the  best  thing 
about  New  Wilmington  in  the 
spring  is  leaving  there. 


Now  you  have  finished  Volume 
II  of  the  1972  ARGO.  I  hope  some 
of  the  things  in  this  book  both 
surprised  and  pleased  you.  Each 
photoessay  in  this  collection  does 
have  a  purpose  and  I  regret  that 
we  had  not  the  money  available 
to  use  all  our  photo  and  design 
ideas. 

I  want  to  credit  some  individu- 
al staffers  for  excellent  work  in 
this  volume:  Rich  Whitfield  for 
photography  in  The  Amish;  Jerry 
Thornton  for  creating  Blacks; 
Sue  Dunham  for  copy  in  The 
Play;  Ray  Winter  for  his  collection 
of  lyrics  used  in  Songs;  Stephen 
Webster  Vallillo  for  J.  T.  Glossary; 
Kip  Trafton  for  the  3-segment 
cover  design;  and  Jim  Williams 
for  photography  in  Tub  Rats. 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  was  the 
source  of  all  photographs  used  in 
The  Times. 

Other  thanks  go  to  George 
Stewart  and  Rich  Schrenker  of 
American  Yearbook  Company  for 
a  lot  of  help,  more  grief,  and  too 
much  of  everything  else;  to  Mr. 
Chris  Brown,  our  faithful  requsi- 
tion  signer;  and  to  Mr.  James 
Sands  and  Mr.  Jerome  Hender- 
son for  helping  out  on  the  front 
lines. 

This  yearbook  was  created  for 
the  students  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege and  paid  for  almost  entirely 
by  them.  I  thank  my  friends  Tim 
Bonner,  Hal  Scott  and  Pete  Blose 
for  keeping  me,  sometimes  pain- 
fully, aware  of  this  fact.  Still,  I 
make  no  claim  that  this  book  is 
free  from  editorial  bias,  nor  that 
it  is  overly  kind  to  any  segment  of 
the  College.  To  those  of  you  who 
feel  too  incensed  right  now  to 
appreciate  the  book,  I  can  only 
say  —  try  again  in  about  twenty 
years. 

Pamela  Harvey 
June,  1972 


